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he “holds the baby” 


for his customer banks 


Ray Daly grew up on Chicago’s South Side. As a boy, he didn’t 
know the difference between a cow and a steer. For him, milk 
came from bottles and beef from the butcher. 

When Ray finished college he went to work for the American 
National Bank. Three years ago he bought a bank in northwestern 
Illinois, and began to learn about the problems of small-town 
banking. 

Ray soon became aware that one of the important jobs of a 
correspondent bank in a large city is to “hold the baby” for smaller 
banks. This can mean anything from getting theatre tickets to 
covering the excess portions of agricultural and other loans for 
customers of its correspondent banks. Ray has become adept 
at estimating crop potentials and values of cattle in the feed lot. He 
knows the problems of the country banker—he is one, himself. 

Ray is married, has four children. Wife Leila delivered the latest, 
a daughter, in the back seat of the car while Ray was rushing 
her to the hospital. First thing he knew about it was when she said: 
“Ray, will you hold the baby?” 

Ray obliged. His correspondent banking experience had given him 
good training. It’s that same training and experience, resulting 
in cooperative, personalized service that makes the American a 
good place for your Chicago connection. 
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‘INSTALL A DRIVE-IN’ 
To the Editor: 


“Having a drive-in teller is like adding 
an elephant to your payroll.” 

These were the opening lines of an edi- 
torial in your December issue, a very sur- 
prising editorial as it was the first disap- 
proval of drive-in tellers that I had ever 
read or heard. 

Even so, I can say, “Yes, we have an 
elephant on our payroll, but ours is like 
the hard working kinds that made them- 
selves indispensable in the old traveling 
tent circuses; the elephants that towed or 
pushed the heavy wagons and animal cages 
to their places on the showgrounds; that 
were always reliable even when the motor- 
ized units that came later became helpless 
in mud. 

“Those elephants helped to move the 
show, raise the tents, were a spectacular 
feature of the oldtime parades, then took 
their places in the menagerie and performed 
in the show; finally, they helped to put the 
show back on the freight cars and were 
among the last of the animal personnel to 
be given their rest.” 

Our drive-in tellers handle a daily volume 
of work equal to any inside teller, and with 
no congestion in the lobby. Customers love 
them and patronize them in weather of all 
kinds in preference to coming into the lob- 
by. Parcel-post, express, laundry, groceries 
and many other kinds of goods have come 
through our package-receiver. 

And how much space does our window 
occupy? Four feet by seven feet, just half 
the size of our smallest inside teller’s com- 
partment. Did you really consider the state- 
ment that you quoted, to the effect that six 
inside tellers can be set up in the space 
used by one drive-in? 

Your last quotation was this: “Take a 
long, hard look at every factor before you 
install a drive-in.” You certainly should do 
that, then install your drive-in as quickly as 
you can. 


J. H. PEEBLES 


President 
Bank of Commerce 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


(See editorial on Page 28.) 


‘MORE INTEREST’ 
To the Editor: 


Last month our president ordered sub- 
scriptions for four of our directors. I would 
like to add my subscription to that order. 

I used to have the bank copy available to 
read but it seems there is more interest at 
this time than in the past (for which I am 
glad) and I miss reading it very much. 

I am especially interested in the fight 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER has put up 
against bank mergers and branch bank- 
ing. It contains information I don’t find in 
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other banking publications. 

I wish there was some way a drive could 
be made to see that your magazine got into 
the hands of more bank employes. Even 
more bank officers reading it would be a 
help. 

Independent bankers need inspiration 
and fight to keep the business as it was 
intended to be. 

PAULINE V. MILLS 


General Bookkeeper, First National 


an 
Freehold, New Jersey 


Cover. Photo 
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We’re sure that the prospect of 
saving money is not responsible 
for the happy expression on the 
face of The INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER’s own Miss 1957. Our guess is 
that she’s thinking of what fun it 
will be to break open the piggy 
bank with which she is getting 
acquainted, The pig’s look of 
trepidation was justified a few 
seconds after this photo was 
taken when the young lady began 
gnawing on the pig’s left ear. 

The theme of this, at the time 
the editor ordered the photo was 
to be “Start the New Year right 
by saving money and one is never 
too young to start.” But this 
strictly adult slant dissolved when 
the charming model began dem- 
onstrating her exhuberance upon 
being handed the piggy bank 
prop. The young lady’s name is 
Jane Steffes. She’s eight months 
old and lives in Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota. 





Favors Farmer 


‘Migration to 


Other Work 


The migration of farmers into 


| other lines of work is an aid to solv- 
_ ing the problem of farm income and 





| 


should be encouraged rather than re- 
sisted, according to Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul. He said this migra- 
tion was not a threat to the “family 
farm.” 

“Let us face the situation frankly,” 
Dr. Jesness said. “Today’s farm in- 
come problem is largely the result of 
surpluses in some lines. In other 
words, there are more productive re- 
sources used in agriculture and de- 
manding a share in the farm income 
than needed. These resources are pri- 
marily land and people. The adjust- 
ments needed apply to both. 

“Some land should go out of crop 
production. Some should be shifted 


.to less intensive use such as farm 


crops to grazing or timber. 

“A better balance on the side of 
human resources will result from the 
shift of some farm people to other 
lines of activity where their produc- 
tivity and earning opportunities are 
better. Let us emphasize that this is 
not a case of ‘plowing under’ farmers 
or of driving them off the land, but 
one of attracting them by better op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

“Cityward migration may vacate 
some farmsteads but does not lead to 
land abandonment except in rare 
cases. The land is absorbed into 
neighboring farms, meaning that the 
average farm size is increasing. This 
in general is desirable. Too many of 
our farms are too small for most ef- 
fective use of modern machinery and 
technology. They do not use the full 
capacity of the operator. Under such 
circumstances, enlargement means 
greater productivity, improved re- 
turns, and better living for farm 
families.” 

Dr. Jesness presented his views at 
the annual agricultural breakfast of 
the American Bankers Association 
in Los Angeles, California. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 




















AUDITS AND CONTROLS 





You Don't Need Elaborate 
System, But Have One 


By R. L. Mullins 


President, The Wolfe City National Bank, Wolfe City, Texas 


(Editor’s Note: This is the sec- 
ond of two articles on audits and 
controls by Mr. Mullins. ) 


In my first article I suggested some 
ways to establish reasonable controls 
for tellers, tellers cash and corres- 
pondent bank accounts. In this article 
I would like to talk about what I con- 
sider the next two most important 
accounts in the bank. They are “loans 
and discounts” and “deposit” ac- 
counts. 

An audit and control plan for loans 
and discounts could be detailed and 
expanded into a book of several chap- 
ters, making, perhaps, 300 pages. Due 
to different situations in different 
banks, the program can and should 
be altered to fit any individual case. 

I will take a case with which I am 
familiar in a bank which doesn’t have 
any large, special categories, just a 
generous assortment of farm loans. 
consumer paper, real estate, commer- 
cial and installment loans. Unless 
there are heavy categories of real 
estate or automobile loans or con- 
sumer paper, and when everything is 
average, I prefer an alphabetical 
breakdown and the bite-by-bite, or 
day-by-day method. 

By this I mean that if the bank 
doesn’t have a full-time auditing de- 
partment, then a group of two, or 
preferably three, must do a little bit 
of the audit and control work every 
day. By dividing the alphabet into 
20 parts, with 15 single letters and 5 
combinations (IJ, NO, PQ, UV. 
XYZ), an effective audit and control 
on loans can be started. 

On a suitable sheet (not a tape). 
with balance figures adequately 
spaced vertically and_ horizontally. 
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the liability ledger sheets for one 
letter are first listed and a grand total 
taken. Front and back of the sheet 
should be used, each ledger balance 
figure having two or three square 
inches of blank space adjacent to it 
in some fashion, above, below or to 
the side. 


Each maker’s notes are then sorted, 
listed and totaled on another sheet of 
exactly the same size and description. 
However, the figures are more closely 
spaced on this sheet. A transfer total 
(duplex) machine should be used for 
this purpose. 


Checking Begins 


If there is no error, the grand totals 
of the two work sheets will agree. 
Then the auditing or checking begins. 
Suppose the letter C is being worked. 
Debtor A. B. Carroll may have one 
note, or several notes. Each note is 
checked for several things. Is it prop- 
erly drawn? Properly signed? How 
about collateral and financial state- 
ments? How about insurance and its 
expiration if required? Is any note 
past due? 


If anything is found which needs 
attention, notation is made on both 
sheets. On the first sheet, debtor Car- 
roll’s balance is located and circled 
in red. Inside the circle is written 
the maker’s name. And some nota- 
tion is made as to the particular thing 
about his line that needs attention. 
Notations such as: “Needs new finan- 
cial statement” or “lien in process of 
being recorded” are in order. Things 
that need attention then are called to 
the attention of the proper person on 
the bank staff, whose initials may also 
be noted on the sheet. This is done to 


fix responsibility. 

The work sheets are not destroyed 
but are dated, identified and kept un- 
til the same section, letter C, comes 
around again for attention. At that 
time, if correction has been made, 
some kind of hash mark is made on 
the oldest sheet to denote correction. 
If correction has not been made then 
that becomes another matter. 


When this routine has been fol- 
lowed for 20 working days, enough 
working days remain in a month to 
take a long-shot, or trial balance, on 
the entire liability ledger to see how 
it agrees with the general ledger. 

If the liability ledger is posted on 
a delayed basis, then note credits for 
the current day’s work must be taken 
into’ consideration when listing the 
notes of each debtor. I just sort notes 
and credits together until the work is 
done, then I separate them. 


Variation Possible 


This routine can be varied as occa- 
sion demands. For instance, it may 
be carried out every month and, 
therefore, be continuous, or it may be 
done every other month. It may be 
doubled up so that only 10 days are 
used instead of 20, or it may be 
doubled before a holiday. 


It is subject to great flexibility and 
should be done on some kind of vari- 
able routine as against a fixed prac- 
tice. It may be done in February. 
March can be skipped. Half of it may 
be done in April and half of it in 
May. 

Barring errors in subtraction made 
on installment notes, the liability 
ledger, loans and discounts and the 
general ledger can be kept in near 
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perfect agreement by this method and 
a great many things that the examiner 
will detect can be caught and attended 
to in advance. 

If a bank has special category set- 
ups, allowance can be made for these 
and they can be worked into the plan. 
Some banks have special liability 
ledgers for automobiles and consumer 
loans. These special setups offer no 
particular obstacle. They should be 
broken down and worked into the 
schedule in some sensible manner. 

The deposit accounts are perhaps 
the most difficult accounts in the bank 
to control, audit and, in general, to 
feel comfortable about. The manner 
in which statements are rendered 
should occasionally be intentionally 
upset. Here, too, the bite-by-bite meth- 
od can be used, in that one or more 
of the officers may ask that all the 
accounts under one certain letter be 
brought to his desk where he can 
spend some time perusing them. 

In addition to a lot of information 
which the officer can gain, the prac- 
tice is good for its surprise value. 
Rotation, segregation and vacation 
are the old reliables, if there are 
enough employes to permit, but the 
element of surprise also has its place 
in this procedure. 

In the individual bookkeeping de- 
partment, surprise checks are almost 
as important as in checking the cash. 
In thinking of the individual accounts 
it is good to keep in mind the kind of 
accounts that are usually tampered 
with. 

Generally, these accounts fall into 
two patterns. They make up only a 
small per cent of the total number of 
accounts and they can be reasonably, 
but, of course, not exactly, picked out. 


Run Spot Checks 


There is not much chance that a 
thief will try to steal $300 from an 
account that usually runs around 
$400. The accounts to be tampered 
with will usually be large. They will 
be either very inactive or very active. 

Spot checks can always be placed 
on the very active accounts. The in- 
active ones are the most likely to be 
attacked. These inactive accounts can 
be watched and yet at the same time 
the accounts do not have to be 
guarded daily. 

A reasonable list of large inactive 
accounts can be prepared on a five or 
seven-columnar pad. Checked occa- 
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PRETTY FACE, 
SOFT TOUCH 


Who says bankers are flint-heart- 
ed? Especially when a pretty girl is 
involved. 

Here’s a memo found by examiners 
in the files of a midwest independent 
bank: 

“12/20/55: $300 loan made today. 
No credit was available on this person 
but she sure was pretty. She has had 
a chkg. acct with us for 8 mos. that 
has been carried in a satisfactory 
manner with no overdrafts. GAW 

“10/22/56: $350 for six months 
to pay up bills and buy tires for her 
car. Previous loan was handled satis- 
factorily. Ditto the above comment 
of GAW regarding the looks of this 
customer. MGV.” 





sionally and at irregular intervals the 
balances may be recorded in one of 
the columns. At a later date the same 
account may be checked and the bal- 
ance recorded in the adjacent column. 

After awhile a pattern develops. 
Some new accounts will appear. Death 
will remove a few. But the list will 
remain about the same. If a serious 
difference appears, it can be looked 
into. 

An inquiring mind is much to be 
preferred to a suspicious mind. The 
whole audits and control routine 
should be approached from an “in- 
quiring” or “for-information” stand- 
point and not from “with suspicion.” 

I place great store on work sheets 
used in audit work. On these work 
sheets information and notations are 
made for further reference and should 
be kept for some time. I have no par- 
ticular admiration for elaborate sys- 
tems. The quick, unconventional 
method is much to be preferred in 
the small bank. I have used the same 
sheets in auditing the bond accounts 
until they actually became soiled and 
worn. I like them that way. 

In two short articles I have only 
indicated, or hinted at, how some 
controls are set up and maintained. 
There are as many different proce- 
dures as there are banks, but in gen- 
eral they should all round out into 
some over-all method of getting the 
job done. 

In some banks, alert minds will 


catch on fast and the work will be 
neither boresome nor a burden. In 
others, it will be slow and cumber- 
some, and maybe ineffective. A suc- 
cessful program depends almost en- 
tirely on individuals. It requires no 
new expenditure of money, unless it 
be for new money chests. 


Start Small, But Start 


Most all the things necessary to 
make a plan work are already in 
every bank, unless it be the idea. All 
progress starts in the minds of men. 
It starts with an idea or ideas. There 
is no other way. 

It is said that an inquirer once 
asked Paderewski how he learned to 
play the piano. He is supposed to 
have replied: “By PLAYING the 
piano!” 

That advice can be carried into the 
subject under discussion. The best 
way to accomplish these things is to 
START—to do SOMETHING—and 
work it out gradually. Small banks 
should grow into such practices in- 
stead of going into them. The longest 
journey starts with a single step, fol- 
lowed by another and another and 
another. The important thing is TO 
START. 


The small banks of America, and 
some that are not so small, are chal- 
lenged to start policing themselves. 
Embezzlements and defalcations have 
reached a staggering and disgraceful 
total. 

I cannot close this series of articles 
without some reference to some of 
the one-man steal-outs that have oc- 
curred in the last few years. I would 
venture to say that the signals were 
flying on many of these cases for a 
long time. Let me suggest that if any 
bank, anywhere, has an employe or 
an officer who wants to do a lot of 
night work when everyone else is out 
of the bank, the flag is up. 

It would be foolish to say that 
every bank which allows such prac- 
tice has a shortage or that the late 
worker is a thief. But the practice is 
dangerous and should not be allowed. 

The danger signals are up in many 
cases, but are not recognized by those 
who are nearest to the scene. I be- 
lieve in shaking things up once in 
awhile just to see if everything will 
fall back in place. If everything is all 
right, the parts will fit right back 
where they were. It is good practice 
and it will pay off in the long run. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 














IN_ PENNSYLVANIA 





Independent vs. Branch Battle 


Opens Before State Group 


Pennsylvania legislators during the 
current session of the General Assem- 
bly certainly will hear a lot of pros 
and cons on a perennially hot sub- 
ject—branch vs. independent unit 
banking. The session opened Janu- 
ary l. 

A preliminary to the main event 
was held in Harrisburg November 
29, when both sides presented their 
arguments to a group of legislators 
studying the branch banking issue. 

The study group, known as the 
Subcommittee of the Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission, is expected to 
submit specific proposed legislation 
to the General Assembly. 

Both sides were on hand at the 
hearing, armed with persuasive 
spokesmen and reams of briefs and 
background material which were filed 
with the subcommittee. 

After the hearing, those favoring 
the cause of the independents ex- 
pressed the belief that the recommen- 
dations of Banking Secretary Robert 
L. Myers Jr. would carry a lot of 
weight. 

Mr. Myers recommended that tra- 
ditional curbs on branch banking be 
continued in Pennsylvania. Under 
existing law, branch banking is re- 
stricted to the county in which the 
parent bank is located. The excep- 
tion is that a bank may branch into 
an adjoining county where need is 
shown and when permission has been 
granted by the Banking Board and 
secretary of banking. 


Metropolitan Branching 


Under the proposal advanced by 
Mr. Myers, a similar situation would 
prevail. He suggested that Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh banks be permit- 
ted to cross into neighboring coun- 
ties, in cases where economic condi- 
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tions could justify such branches. 

D. Emmert Brumbaugh, president 
of the First National Bank of Clays- 
burg, presented testimony on behalf 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. He is IBA director in Pennsyl- 
vania. An IBA report on continuation 
of ownership of independent banks 
was submitted by Reed Albig, presi- 
dent and chairman of the National 
Bank of McKeesport, and chairman 
of the IBA’s special study committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. Brumbaugh said independent 
bankers believed that interests of the 
state would be best served if there 
were no branch banks. He added, 
however, that it was “obvious that 
investments and economic adjust- 
ments have been made which make it 
almost impossible to revert to such 
a status.” 

He urged that the commission rec- 
ommend legislation to: 

@ Allow all existing branches to 


continue in operation. 

@ Restrict the formation of any 
additional branches, regardless of 
whether they be new applications or 
brought about by mergers, to the 
county in which the parent bank is 
located. 


Cites Survey 


The recommendation was backed 
by majority opinion of bankers in 
the state, Mr. Brumbaugh declared. 
He cited results of a mail survey 
made by the state group he heads. 
He declared: 

“Out of 484 valid replies (five 
were noncommittal) 125 banks, rep- 
resenting 26 per cent, were opposed 
to the formation of any additional 
branches; 228 banks, representing 
47 per cent, were opposed to branch 
formation extending across county 
lines.” 

The great majority—373 banks, or 
73 per cent of those replying—favored 





BRANCH BANKING INFILTRATES 
IBA, BROCKWAY DECLARES 


Branch banking has infiltrated the Independent Bankers Association, Chaun- 
cey E. Brockway charged in his testimony before the Pennsylvania legislative 
group. Mr. Brockway is president of the First National Bank in Sharon, Penn- 


sylvania. He declared: 


“The Independent Bankers Association, composed of some 5,000 of the 
smaller and supposedly independent banks, in 1954 had 400 banks that had one 
or more branches. How does that fact influence the thinking’ of at least 400 


presidents of those banks? 


“In 1955 the Independent Bankers Association had 562 banks with 939 


branches. 


“T am quite sure that most of the remainder of the membership of that 
organization does not know that at least seven of their top official family come 
from banks that believe in branch banking. 


“Thus the infiltration proceeds.” 
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CHARTS SHOW STEADY GAIN 
IN BRANCH BANK TOTALS 


Branch banking “is rushing, no longer creeping” toward the control of the 
banking community, according to C. E. Brockway, president of the First 
National Bank in Sharon, Pennsylvania. He presented the following tables, 
showing that 51 per cent of bank offices are branches, to a Pennsylvania legisla- 


tive group studying branch banking. 


Bank Offices 


December 31, 1933 15,029 
December 31, 1941 14,825 
December 31, 1946 14,585 
December 31, 1951 14,618 
December 31, 1952 14,575 
December 31, 1953 14,509 
December 31, 1954 13,770 
December 31, 1955 13,647 





Percentage 

Branch Offices of Branches 
2,911 19 
3,699 24 
4,138 28 
5,383 36 
5,711 39 
6,096 42 
6,356 46 
6,975 51 


Here’s the count on branches according to Federal Reserve Districts: 


Banks 

1953 1955 
San Francisco 487 417 
New York 814 728 
Boston 464 444 
Richmond 1,007 998 
Cleveland 1,065 1,002 
Philadelphia 799 743 
Chicago 2,480 2,484 
Atlanta 1,231 1,268 
St. Louis 1,460 1,459 
Minneapolis 1,275 1,285 
Dallas 1,045 1,000 
Kansas City 1,759 1,759 


Percentage 

Branches of Branches 
1953 1955 1953 1955 
1,519 1,833 312 439 
1,106 1,275 135 175 
416 508 89 114 
685 810 68 81 
435 566 41 56 
265 386 33 52 
707 801 28 32 
274 338 22 26 
186 218 11 15 
115 119 8 9 
79 91 7.5 7.4 
29 30 1.6 1.7 





restricting branches to an area no 
greater than the home county, Mr. 
Brumbaugh pointed out. 

At one point in his presentation, 
Mr. Brumbaugh presented findings 
from a study made by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the Third Federal 
Reserve District. 

The study showed, he said, that 
branching and mergers generally have 
“been a case of the large city bank 
taking over the banking facilities of 
the smaller community. 


Monopoly Threat 


“We believe the proponents of con- 
tiguous county banking and statewide 
branch banking are more interested 
in creating a monopoly and expand- 
ing their own business that they are 
motivated by a desire to serve their 
customers,” Mr. Brumbaugh asserted. 

He also urged the commission to 
“recommend legislation to prevent 
formation of bank holding companies 
in this state before some aggressive 
group attempts to circumvent Penn- 
sylvania branch bank laws by that 
device.” 
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Chauncey E. Brockway, outspoken 
president of the First National Bank 
in Sharon, also testified in opposition 
to branch banking. Statements favor- 
ing branching, he said, “will come, 
not from the small independent bank, 
but from the large city banks, so that 
the philosophy in favor of branch 
banking will come before you with 
the full support of billions of dollars. 
I say that deliberately, as money al- 
ways has power; and the more money 
that is concentrated in the hands of 
a single organization, the more pow- 
er it wields.” 

Independents represent a minority 
of the dollar volume of bank assets 
and deposits in Pennsylvania, he 
said. These figures were cited: 

“We had, as of December 31, 1955, 
825 banks in Pennsylvania, with 141 
that operated 497 branches, having 
approximately 10 billions in assets, 
or 72 per cent. 

“All of the remaining 684 inde- 
pendent banks had total assets on De- 
cember 31, 1955, of approximately 
3.8 billions, or 28 per cent.” 


Mr. Brockway posed this question 
to the committee: 


“If a democratic government is the 
best form for America; if good is 
better for America than evil; if free- 
dom is better than slavery, then may 
I ask the question: Why is not the 
freedom of independent banking bet- 
ter for America, and Pennsylvania as 
a part of America, than the restric- 
tions that branch banking places upon 
America?” 

Advocates of branch banking 
threaten to take America to the preci- 
pice of nationalization of banks, Mr. 
Brockway said. He added: 

“T hope they are doing it in their 
ignorance of what it ultimately 
means, and that as Americans they 
will realize what their action means 
before it is too late. 

“But someone says in their de- 
fense, ‘No great American banker 
will allow this branch banking busi- 
ness to proceed to the danger point.’ 
What is the danger point? Do we 
finally reach a point from which we 
cannot turn back, as just above Ni- 
agara Falls?” 


Mellon Presentation 


The case for branch banking was 
presented in greatest detail by the 
Mellon Bank, which operates 52 of- 
fices within a six county area. The 
conclusion of a 23 page document 
was: 

“To banking the future presents a 
challenge, and illogical restriction of 
branch banking can tend only to 
stultify banks in their natural efforts 
to maintain growth and provide the 
financial services required. 

“It has already been pointed out 
that, in their expansion, metropoli- 
tan communities now cross city, coun- 
ty and even state lines. That is why 
so many retail stores have established 
branches to meet this growth. Bank- 
ing is becoming a retail business. 
Why should banking be restricted 
when other segments of merchandis- 
ing are not?” 

The document asserted further: 
“The present restrictions on branch 
banking in Pennsylvania relating to 
counties contiguous with the main 
office county are in essence artificial 
and without regard to present or 
future market or trade areas. Further 
restrictions would seem illogical in 
view of the changing economic 
scene.” 
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‘Banks Must 
Keep Up Time 
Credit Ratio 


Commercial banks have done an 
excellent job in the past years of con- 
vincing the public that the average 
man can look to his local bank for 
his personal credit requirements. But 
by doing this job banks also have 
assumed an obligation to continue 
to meet instalment credit needs of the 
man on the street under varying 
economic conditions. 

That counsel was given to the Utah 
Bankers Association at a meeting in 
Salt Lake City by Kenneth R. Wells, 
vice president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

Some banks are inclined to reduce 
their instalment credit activity in to- 
day’s tight money market, Mr. Wells 
said, and they should be concerned 
with the method of doing this so that 
they do not adversely affect the lives 
of individuals or the lives of busi- 
ness concerns in their area. 

He went on to say that commercial 
banks held 111, billion dollars of in- 
stalment credit at the end of Septem- 
ber, or 38 per cent of the total in- 
stalment credit outstanding. He point- 
ed out that this ratio has changed 
very little since 1939. 


Farm Income, 
Costs to Rise 


Higher farm prices and gross in- 
come this year have been forecast by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The department anticipates that 
price rises will be small. Hogs will be 
the leaders in an increase in livestock 
prices, the department economists say. 

But whether the farmer will be 


‘much better off is a debatable ques- 


tion, since farm production costs are 
expected to rise with farm income. 

Demand for farm products is ex- 
pected to increase sharply if export 
prospects materialize. Total export 
volume is expected to rise 15 to 20 
per cent. 
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Resigned last position as of 25 December 1956. 


Excellent recommendations from banks across 
the nation. Helped them secure many new 
customers . . . new accounts. By installing 
Christmas Clubs. 

With Christmas Clubs more folks enter 

your door every day . . . make regular payments. 
Even discover other banking services. 

Have wide variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 
Nand M€Nally’s. Their unique 
Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, 
eliminates need for 
ledger cards or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DiV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE.,N.Y 1 . BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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IN ILLINOIS 








Verbal Duel Between Ryan 
And Rathje on Branching 


A proposal by the president of a Chi- 
cago bank to permit “limited branch 
banking by national banks” has been 
Sa attacked by Ben 

H. Ryan, presi- 
dent and board 
chairman of the 
State Bank of 
East Moline, Illi- 
nois, and imme- 
diate past presi- 
dent of Independ- 
” ent Bankers As- 
MR. RYAN sociation. Branch 
banking now is prohibited in Illinois. 

Proposing that branching be per- 
mitted in counties of 500,000 or more 
population was Frank C. Rathje, 
president of the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Rathje’s proposal, prepared in 
booklet form, was answered point by 
point by Mr. Ryan in a letter. 

In his proposal, Mr. Rathje said 
that branch banking, “more than any 
other known banking system, meets 
four essential basic tests: safety, ade- 
quacy of service, convenience of serv- 
ice, continuity.” 

Here is the pro and con on each 
point: 

RatTuHJeE: “Historically, branch 
banking has proven itself more stable 
than unit banking. Depositor and 
stockholder protection, afforded 
through enlarged capital accounts, is 
enhanced. 

“The inherent diversified loaning 
and investment opportunities and dim- 
inution of concentrated risk found is 
branch banking as a substantial safety 
factor. 

“Larger and more fully integrated 
organizations can, through internal 
audit and control procedures, which 
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are uneconomic in small organiza- 
tions, avert infidelity losses to a sub- 
stantial degree.” 


Cites Chain Failures 


RYAN: “You state that stockhold- 
ers and depositors receive better pro- 
tection with branch banking. I won- 
der if you have forgotten the trouble 
the Bain banks had and also the 
trouble the Witham-Manley system 
had in the states of Georgia and 
Florida? 

“You also state that through a sys- 
tem of branch banking you are able 
to retain skilled management. What 
about the ambition to advance the 
manager of a chain bank? 

“Your diversified loaning and in- 
vesting program, in my estimation, 
can be done by any good bank. The 
history of defalcations does not sub- 
stantiate your suggestion regarding 
internal audit because larger and more 
frequent defalcations have occurred 
in the larger banks throughout the 
country.” 


Loan Policies 


RATHJE: “In countless cases, the 
unit bank regards itself as either un- 
able or unqualified to meet the re- 
quirements of existing or potential 
customers for such basic services as 
low-cost checking accounts, consumer 
credit loans, ‘term loans,’ trust facili- 
ties and many other services.” 

Ryan: “I believe you are sort of 
belittling the small unit bank because, 
from my experience, these smaller in- 
dependent banks are well qualified 
to carry on with low cost checking 
accounts, consumer credit loans, etc., 
and when it comes to paying interest, 
I think you will find that the smaller 
banks today pay a higher rate of in- 


terest on savings accounts than do the 
larger banks. 

“You also make mention that the 
unit bank lacking loan demand will 
invest its funds outside its own com- 
munity. I am afraid you have for- 
gotten that you were the fellow who 
took on the FHA real estate loans and 
made such a success of handling them, 
most of which, I am sure, came from 
communities outside of your own 
trading area.” 

“The adequacy of service of which 
you speak, referring particularly to 
loaning limits, is no problem for any 
bank today because, as you well 
know, all of us have the opportunity 
to have other banks participate with 
us in loans which are over and above 
our actual loaning limit. 

“I am sure that every unit bank 
gives as good, if not better service to 
their local community than does the 
large metropolitan bank. The large 
metropolitan bank today is fighting 
for correspondent bank business more 
than local business.” 

RATHJE: “Because of its very 
nature, branch banking provides a 
greater degree of convenient, low cost 
banking facilities. The cost of branch 
office construction itself is greatly 
less than that of a complete unit 
bank.” 

Ryan: “You make mention that 
branch banking provides a greater 
degree of convenient, low cost bank- 
ing facilities and that the cost of 
branch office construction is greatly 
less than that of a complete unit bank. 

“Do you recall the statement that 
Edward Eagle Brown of the First 
National made in January, 1955, to 
the effect that ‘operations under one 
roof are more profitable?’ It is quite 
evident that Mr. Brown made con- 
siderable study of this problem and 
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should know whereof he speaks.” 

The danger of relaxing curbs on 
branching was cited by Br. Ryan in 
these words: 

“In the summary, you say that this 
law should apply to counties with a 
population of 500,000 persons. It 
seems to me that it would not be long 
before somebody would revise the act 
to include counties of 200,000 persons 
or even less, and if your suggested 
legislation would go through, it would 
mean that branch banking, especially 
in the state of Illinois, would have its 
foot in the door. 

“I wonder, also, if you realize that 
if banks were allowed to have 
branches in accordance with your 
proposed bill, that the same would 
apply to savings and loan associa- 
tions, and are you in favor of that?” 


National Bank 
Total Assets 
Up $1.2 Billion 


An increase of 1.2 billion dollars 
in total assets of national banks dur- 
ing the third quarter has been re- 
ported by Ray M. Gidney, comptroller 
of the currency. 

Total assets of national banks as 
of September 26 were 112.2 billion 
dollars, compared to 111 billion dol- 
lars reported on the previous call, 
June 30. 

The number of active banks was 
4,671, compared to 4,675 in June and 
4,721 in October of 1955. 








“I like it. If my banker says I can 
have it, I'll take it.” 
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HERE’S ONE EVIDENCE of a half-million dollar remodeling project completed 
by the Exchange National Bank of Colorado Springs, Colorado. Shown is the 
attractive new commercial tellers row, with the number of windows nearly tripled. 
About 10,000 persons toured the bank during open house days. 





up the figures for 1956 but we know 
that they will prove to be as good as 
our projections indicated. As we go 
into 1957, however, we havea feeling 
that our estimates are far too 
conservative. Certainly there will be 
more people writing checks, and the 
‘chances are that the usage per ac- 
count will also expand. The revenue 
will go up, not necessarily because of 
increased prices but because of the 
increase in the use of checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers. 


We feel sure that our facilities will be 
fully utilized this year and it is pos- 
sible that they may be overtaxed. We 
have been trying to forestall such a 
possibility by increasing our expend- 
itures for capital items, which in 1956 
again amounted to close to three 
times depreciation. Despite this, we 
do not seem to have any spare units 
standing idle. This year we will be 
constructing two new plants to 
provide additional manufacturing 


WHAT ABOUT 1957? 
As this is written, we have not added 




















space in cities where we now operate 
and one plant in a new location. 
We are trying hard to keep pace 
and in the process are learning that 
we do indeed have to ‘‘run very fast 
to stay in the same place.”’ 


This coming year we expect to see 
more of our checks sold by banks to 
their customers than ever before. If 
all goes well we anticipate that we 
will handle in excess of six million 
individual orders, up 15% from 1956. 
It could run more if the swing 
towards printed account numbers 
continues to pick up momentum. 
We think also that there will be a 
greater demand for imprinted 
deposit slips to be bound in with the 
checks. Mechanized handling in any 
degree involves credits as well as 
debits and, while we do not custom- 
arily make deposit slips, we will do 
so if they form a part of the check- 
book. All in all, we are looking 
forward to a pretty busy year and 
we are set for it. 














Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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IN WISCONSIN 








‘Parking Lot Banking Seen As 
Wedge for Branch Advocates 


A proposal to permit “parking lot 
banking” has been dropped into the 
legislative hopper in Wisconsin. This 
is the first of a number of banking 
bills that likely will be up before the 
legislature during the current session, 
which begins this month. 

The measure which has been pro- 
posed would authorize paying and 
receiving stations on a bank parking 
lot within 1,000 feet of the parent 
bank. 

Advocates of the bill say it would 
bring relief to those banks in down- 
town areas which are “hemmed in” 
by adjacent buildings and are there- 
fore unable to expand. 

Opponents, on the other hand, as- 
sert the bill would open the doors 
wide for branch banking. The comp- 
troller of the currency, they assert, 
would consider the parking lot sta- 
tions branches and proceed to author- 
ize full fledged branching by national 
banks. 

The parking lot proposal is ex- 
pected to have the vigorous backing 
of the Marshall & IIsley and the Ma- 
rine National Exchange Banks, both 
of Milwaukee. These banks have been 
waging a vigorous campaign to 
change Wisconsin law so that branch 
banking would be permitted. 


Expect WBA Opposition 


Opposition is expected from the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 

The WBA opposition will be 
strengthened if a poll now being taken 
produces the result that most antici- 
pate. The poll asks members for a 
yes or no vote on whether the WBA 
should continue its opposition to 
branch banking, including the park- 
ing lot stations. Ballots are to be in 
by January 16. 

A similar poll taken in 1953 pro- 
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HARDING TALK 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Harry J. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, will be featured speaker 
at a luncheon of independent bankers 
at the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
conference in Milwaukee’s Schroeder 
Hotel January 14. 

Mr. Harding, who knows firsthand 
from his experience in California 
what chain and branch banking can 
do to independents, is honorary presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District. He represented the associa- 
tion in Washington for many years 
and was active in securing passage of 
the Holding Company Act of 1956. 





duced an overwhelming result in 
favor of continuing the ban against 
branch banking. This result has been 
challenged in recent months, how- 
ever, by spokesmen for the big Mil- 
waukee banks seeking branches. They 
claim the question which was voted 
on in 1953 lacked clarity. This as- 
sertion has, however, been termed by 
well-informed WBA members merely 
a “desperate attempt” to upset a clear 
cut vote against branch banking. 

The WBA will hold its annual mid- 
winter conference at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee January 14 and 
15. Though branch banking is not on 
the agenda, the subject certainly will 
be discussed thoroughly on an in- 
formal basis, since members are well 
aware of the hot fight impending in 
the legislature. 

Certainly the issue will be aired 


publicly at a luncheon-meeting of in- 
dependents set for January 14. 


Letter from IBA 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, which has had experience in the 
branch banking battle throughout the 
United States, has sent to Wisconsin 
bankers a letter pointing out the 
dangers in proposals to permit 
branching. 

The letter, prepared by Bill Kirch- 
ner, assistant secretary of the IBA, 
had this to say: 

“Various surveys will and are be- 
ing made in your state to determine 
what course your legislature should 
take in. regard to branch banking. 

“We urge you to be alert. Become 
well informed and be ready to speak 
out on behalf of prohibiting branch 
bank whenever the subject is dis- 
cussed. 


Don’t ‘Open the Door’ 


“Unless all independents take a 
firm stand, you may soon find several 
branch banking groups operating in 
your own back yard. 

“A branch banking system will 
take away from the people of your 
community the profits which should 
stay at home. Branch banks will give 
your customers loan service based on 
rule books and statistics only, with 
little or no individual consideration. 

“The very size and power of large 
banking chains provide a means of 
pressure on state and national govern- 
ment representatives. 

“Let’s keep our home front strong 
by making our own decisions and 
managing our own affairs in our 
home communities.” 

Mr. Kirchner warned, “Any branch 
concession will produce new malad- 
justments so that some other aggres- 
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sive bank will, in turn, seek legal 
relief resulting in additional widen- 
ing of the doorway for system bank- 
ing, until any semblance of restric- 
tion is gone.” 





TALES OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


This is a bank job? 

Donald S. Gould, 33, and Monte J. 
Robinson, 26, have been assigned by 
the American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, California, to staff the 
bank’s facilities on the Matson Lines’ 
new luxury ships, S.S. Mariposa and 
S.S. Monterey. 

P.S. Both are bachelors. 





Private Pension 


Funds Show 
Rapid Growth 


Private pension and retirement pro- 
grams, insured and noninsured com- 
bined, have shown an accelerated 
growth in recent years, adding close 
to a million workers a year to their 
rolls on the average since 1950. As a 
result, they now cover approximately 
one person in every four in private 
nonfarm employment. 

Data compiled from government 
and private sources show that there 
were 13.3 million workers covered 
by private pension and retirement 
plans at the end of 1955, a rise of 4.7 
million persons or more than 50 per 
cent over the 8.6 million persons 
covered at the end of 1950. 

Back at the end of World War II, 
in 1945, the coverage was only 5.6 
million persons, or little more than 
40 per cent of the 1955 total, indica- 
tive of the progress made in the short 
span of a decade to help protect work- 
ers against the economic impact of 
retirement. Retirement benefits are 
now being paid to close to a million 
annuitants, the overwhelming major- 
ity of whom are also drawing Social 
Security benefits. 


* 
Husband to wife during motor trip: 


“Mind nagging me a little? I’m start- 
ing to fall asleep.” 
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“After thoroughly checking your credit rating, sir, I think it advisable you leave 
town immediately.” 





E-X-T-E-N-D-E-D 
COVERAGE 


Sy” THE SAINT PAUL 
BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 










Will best protect your 
“Capital Account” against 
loss, because it is the most com- 


prehensive insurance you can have. 


Call your St. Paul Agent 
TODAY 





CLYDE E. WEED 





Portrait by Fobian Bachrach 


“22,014 Anaconda Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


“In October, 1955, only 34% (11,140) of the nearly 
33,000 Anaconda organization employees in this coun- 
try were buying U. S. Savings Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

“Late in 1955, we conducted a simple person-to- 
person canvass which put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. There was no 
pressure, no special promotion — just the Application 
Blank. Our employees did the rest. 

“Recently, our records showed that 22,514 of our men 
and women—69%—are now Payroll Savers. Every new 
employee is given a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
and an opportunity to join with his fellow workers 


in building personal security through systematic thrift. 
“We believe The Payroll Savings Plan—with an en- 
rollment of 8,000,000 employees of more than 40,000 
companies —is a significant contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s effort to check inflation and maintain a sound 
dollar. CLYDE E. WEED, President 
The Anaconda Company 
Why not take a personal interest in your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan? Your State Director will be glad to show you 
how to install the Payroll Savings Plan or revitalize an 
existing plan. Phone, wire or write, today, to Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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More Farmers Use Credit Financing 


When Buying Farm Real Estate 


Farm real estate values still are rid- 
ing the upward price escalator, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Latest reports from the USDA dis- 
close that the average value of farm- 
land in the nation increased | per 
cent during the four months ended 
July 1. 

The index of average value was 
140 per cent of the 1947-1949 base, 
a new record high. In terms of the 
1912-1914 average value, the index 
was 235. 

Several forces have operated to 
increase land values despite reduced 
farm income in recent years. 

On a national level, strong demand 
from farm operators for additional 
land and the opinion of present own- 
ers and prospective buyers that farm- 
land is a safe long-term investment 
continue to be an important factor 
in the price picture. 

Regionally, values have been sus- 
tained or advanced by urban and in- 
dustrial expansion, demand for part- 
time farms and rural residences, gen- 
erally favorable crop prospects, a 
small increase in prices received by 
farmers for some commodities from 
March to July, and the expansion of 
irrigation. 

Farmers continued to be the most 
important single group of farm buy- 
ers in the 1955-1956 season. They 
bought nearly 65 per cent of all farms 
sold, a slight increase from a year 
earlier. Farmers who already owned 
land bought from one-third to two- 
fifths of all farms sold in most re- 
gions. 


Credit Use Gains 


More credit was used to finance 
purchase of farms in the winter and 
spring of 1955-1956 than in any simi- 
lar recent period. This was due to 
two factors: an increase in the pro- 
portion of sales that were credit- 
financed and an increase in the ratio 
of debt to purchase price. 

Nationally, 67 per cent of all farm 
purchases were financed with some 
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FARM REAL ESTATE values averaged 


a l per cent increase during the four 


months ended July 1, the Department of Agriculture has reported. Increases of 
from 2 to 4 per cent were common throughout the eastern and southern portion 
of the nation, as well as along the Pacific coast. Values were essentially un- 
changed in the central portion of the country and in the mountain states. The 
national index was 140 percent of the 1947-49 average value, a new record high. 


form of credit during the 1955-1956 
season, as compared with 64 per cent 
the previous season. 

The average debt incurred on 
credit-financed purchases was 61 per 
cent of the purchase price, an in- 
crease of 2 percentage points from 
the level from the season ended March 
1, 1955. 

Total value of all farm real estate 
in the country as of March 1 was 
102.7 billion dollars, a record high 
and 3.9 billion dollars above the esti- 
mate for a year earlier. 

The value of buildings represented 
23.3 per cent of the total value of 
farm real estate, or 23.9 billion dol- 
lars. This is the first year since 1941 
that the value of buildings has de- 
clined while the total value of land 
and buildings was increasing. 

One of the factors exerting an up- 
ward pressure on the value of farm- 
land is summarized thus: “Population 
is increasing but our farmland is lim- 
ited.” There appears to be no de- 


cline in the general acceptance of 
this opinion among present owners 
or prospective purchasers. 

With respect to technological in- 
fluences, the demand from existing 
farmers for land to add to their pres- 
ent operations continues to be im- 
portant. During the 1955-1956 sea- 
son, nearly one-third of all farm sales 
in the nation involved farms or tracts 
added to existing farms. 


More Money in 
Farm Supports 


The amount of money the United 
State Department of Agriculture has 
tied up in price supported farm com- 
modities increased sharply during 
September. 

The department has reported it had 
7 billion, 898 million dollars invest- 
ed in farm products September 30, 
compared to 7 billion, 829 million 
dollars the previous month. 
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The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ¢ SINCE 1848 + 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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In its reflection... 
a profound pride 


There are a great many different reasons, of course, 
why a bank executive might stand with profound pride 
before a new Mosler Century Vault Door in one of the 
bank’s newly completed or modernized offices. 


It could, quite logically, be the almost overpowering 
beauty of the door itself, its daring “tomorrowness” 
that is achieved without surrender of the look of 
dignity and impregnability that a bank vault door 
ought to have. 


It could, with equal logic, be the superb engineering 
that is inherent in Mosler products . . . their unmatched 
performance in daily use, month after month, year 
after year. 


Or it could simply be the knowledge that the name he 
and his associates have put their faith in — in choosing 
this important equipment has, for over 100 years, been 
the one held in highest regard by leaders in business, 
banking and government. 


We'd welcome an opportunity to discuss your plans 
with you and your architect. 








’ Fewer Calls of ‘Hands Up; Till Taps Gain 


Bank holdups and burglaries de- 
clined during the past year but em- 
bezzlement losses increased sharply. 

Here’s the picture: 

@ Holdups: Down 27 per cent, 
from 223 to 163. 

@ Burglaries: Down 51 per cent, 
from 57 to 28. 

@ Embezzlements: 3.7 million dol- 
lars in 35 losses, compared with 25 
defalcations and 1.5 million dollars. 

The figures cover the 1955-1956 
fiscal year, which ended August 31, 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Making the report was the 
ABA’s Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee. 

The report says: “An analysis of 
the crimes of violence perpetrated 
against banks during the past fiscal 
year shows that losses in 28 bur- 


glaries totaled $214,275, and the loot 
obtained by bandits in 163 robberies 
amounted to $1,330,109. 


71% By ‘Singles’ 


“The type of attack that is caus- 
ing much concern among bankers is 
the single-handed holdup. Of the 220 
holdups, including those frustrated, 
157 or better than 71 per cent were 
staged by lone bandits. Most of them 
were armed, but all of them were pre- 
pared with oral or written threats of 
violence to enforce their demands. 
Lone bandits approached women of- 
ficers or tellers at 74 banks, men at 
57 banks, and the remaining 26 banks 
did not report the personnel subjected 
to threats of violence. 

“The most vicious type of holdup 
was that prefaced by kidnapping a 











NEWEST BANKING institution in St. Paul, Minnesota, is the Capital City State 


Bank, which recently marked its grand opening with a three day observance. Top 
photo shows the attractive effect produced by use of plate glass and brick on the 


front of the $250,000 structure. (Below) When the photographer stepped into 
the flower-bedecked lobby he found O. L. Morris, executive vice president, in con- 
versation with a man making like a customer. Actually, the man on the public’s 
side of the counter is John Cleary from the Country Bank Department of the 
Marquette National Bank in nearby Minueapolis. 
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banker at his home or by waylaying 
him en route to the bank. There were 
12 such attacks, and one of them 
netted the bandits $188,785; but in 
most instances, the bandits were not 
well rewarded for their efforts. 

“In 10 banks, yeggs attacked night 
depository safes; and one yielded 
cash in excess of $100,000. Of the 10 
attacks, five were frustrated, two of 
them by the sounding of an alarm 
system. One of the burglars was sur- 
prised when, after he cut the alarm 
wires, his work was interrupted by 
the appearance of police.” 

The experiences in bank defalca- 
tions are that the crimes usually ex- 
tend over a period of years, and the 
losses reported in any one period may 
fluctuate considerably, depending 
upon the discovery of long concealed 
losses which cumulate into large 
amounts, 

“The bright side of this year’s pic- 
ture,” said the report, “is that only 
four losses exceeded the amounts of 
fidelity insurance carried. The unin- 
sured portions of these four losses 
totaled $532,000. 

“We firmly believe that auditing 
procedure and internal controls have 
vastly improved in thousands of 
banks during recent years, with the 
result that today fewer losses re- 
main hidden to cumulate into large 
amounts. Nevertheless, too many of 
the smaller banks have not yet adopt- 
ed an adequate program for audit 
control.” 











“Would you call my wife and tell her 
I'll be a little late for supper?” 
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United States 
Paces World in 
Home Building 


Paced by the United States, the 13 
principal nations of the Western 
World built a total of 2114 million 
new dwelling units in the decade from 
1946 through 1955 to meet the needs 
of expanding populations and, in the 
case of European countries, to make 
up for housing destruction and dam- 


age during World War II. 


Exactly half this total, or 1034 mil- 
lion new dwelling units, were built 
in the United States alone in this 
period though the American popula- 
tion is less than 40 per cent of the 
13-nation total. 

Of the balance of the new homes 
built in the Western World in the 
1946-55 period, according to data 
compiled by the Bank for Internation- 
al Settlements, just under 3.4 million, 
or 32 per cent, were erected in West- 
ern Germany, and 2.3 million, or 21 
per cent, in the United Kingdom. 
Both these countries suffered partic- 
ularly severe housing losses during 
the war. 





MEASURING ONLY 9 by 5 by 5 inches, 
and weighing eighteen pounds is this 
steel vault, said by its manufacturer, 
the Mosler Safe Company, to be the 
smallest known vault in existence. The 
miniature repository was sealed into a 
rocket ship model on top of Trans 
World Airlines’ new office building in 
Kansas City, Missouri. It is to be used 
as a time capsule and will contain 
microfilms of contest entries predict- 
ing what flying will be like in 1985. 
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This Home Insurance Company 
advertisement talks to people who own cars— 
your customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of quality 
insurance coverage, and it’s to the 
advantage of bank as well as borrower 
to specify the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way he can. 

Get acquainted with him. 


This ad concerns every bank 
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Embezzlements Spur Bank Owners 


Roused by the embezzlement men- 
ace that promises to reach 714 mil- 
lion dollars in 1956 alone, bankers 
swelled membership in the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League dur- 
ing the past 12 months to 786 banks 
as of December 1, according to J. 
Ross Humphreys, league president. 

Mr. Humphreys, who is also presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank of 
Chicago, said this represented an in- 
crease of 71.5 per cent over the 459 
members a year ago, and bettered the 
22.5 per cent gain of 1955. 

The league, with members now in 


42 states, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia, was launched in 1952 with 
a nucleus of less than 50 banks. They 
banded together to fight the growing 
danger of internal thefts with a pro- 


gram of greater education, more ade- ° 


quate controls over funds and a 
special insurance policy against ca- 
tastrophe losses. It protected a bank 
up to 1 million dollars over its ordi- 
nary surety bond. 

Mr. Humphreys said that progress 
had been made in the past several 
years in the field on controls, but that 
“there is still much to be done to 








LOCATED IN A COMMUNITY with a population of only 273, the Farmers State 
Bank, Darwin, Minnesota, has deposits in excess of 1.5 million dollars and the 
trend is up. The top photo shows the exterior of the bank’s new $40,000 home, 
which replaced a smaller building 44 years old. Below, bank personnel gather 
around to admire one of the many floral pieces on display in the lobby during 
open house. At left is J. E. Nelson, president, and Mrs. Neil Johnson, wife of the 
bank’s cashier. Her husband is behind Mr. Nelson. On the opposite side, from left, 
are Mrs. Oscar A. Johnson, Mrs. S. O. Ilstrup, who was the first woman bank 
teller in Minnesota; J. A. McRaith and S. O. Ilstrup, both vice presidents. 
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widen the area of protection among 
the vast number of small banks in the 
country.” There are about 14,000 
banks in the U.S., with about 11,000 
each having less than $7,500,000 in 
deposits. 

“If for instance,” Mr. Humphreys 
said, “The Home National Bank in 
Ellenville, New York, had had the 
kind of protection we bankers brought 
into being, it would not have been 
wiped out last month, even when an 
over 1.3 million dollar loss struck the 
bank. The bank’s 30 employees would 
still have their jobs, the reported 300 
depositors with accounts over $10,000 
would have their money intact, and 
stockholders would not be disastrous- 
ly wiped out.” 

The Ellenville bank became the 
136th to be liquidated because of em- 
bezzlement since the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. was founded in 
1934, he added, with a consequent 
loss to stockholders whose equity in 
the banks was wiped out. 


Mr. Humphreys said the small bank 
was “particularly vulnerable,” be- 
cause in many cases, the auditor is 
only working part time, and the rest 
of the time handling details of trans- 
actions. When this happens, it can be 
a case of ‘who audits the auditor?’ 

“There have been other cases where 
overdrafts were never recorded and 
left nothing to audit. In one bank, it 
meant 24 million dollars gone. In an- 
other bank, the cashier operated a 
bank within the bank and managed 
to by-pass the auditor completely.” 

















“You’re looking better—this outdoor 
life must be good for you.” 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 














Seventh of a Series . . . 


Treasurer of the [BA is Young in Years 


But Old in Banking Experience 


The treasurer. of the Independent 
Bankers Association is a man young 
in years but old in banking experi- 
ence. He is Carl R. Pohlad, president 
of the Marquette National Bank in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, which fea- 
tures the slogan, “Strong Friend of 
the Independent Banker.” 

Mr. Pohlad, a husky six footer who 
weighs in for his heavy daily work 
schedule at 180 pounds, is 41 years 
old. He has been in banking and 
finance for 23 years, since he was a 
youth of 18 just out of high school. 

As a matter of fact, he had his 
first brush with the banking business 
while still in high school—on the 
business end of a broom, sweeping 
out a bank in his home town of West 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

It was Mr. Pohlad’s association 
with another lowan—the late Russell 
L. Stotesbery Sr.—that was to play a 
key role in shaping his career. 

This association started in 1933 
when Mr. Pohlad began working for 
the Federal Discount Corporation, 
which had been founded by Mr. 
Stotesbery and another man. Sum- 
mers, after his graduation from high 
school and during the years he was 
attending Gonzaga University in Spo- 
kane, Washington, Mr. Pohlad gain- 
ed valuable experience in the finance 
field as an employe of Federal Dis- 
count. 


Gets Bank Assignments 


In 1937, after completing his studies 
at Gonzaga, Mr. Pohlad began work- 
ing for Federal Discount full time. 
His employer was in the loan busi- 
ness but also had invested money in 
a number of Iowa banks. One result 
was that Mr. Pohlad acquired con- 
siderable and specific banking ex- 
perience while carrying out assign- 
ments for Federal Discount in those 
banks. 


The young man’s career was inter- 
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rupted by military service which be- 
gan in 1942. Mr. Pohlad was in serv- 
ice for four and one-half years. One 
of the highlights, and there is a tend- 
ency on his part to minimize this, 
was that he received a_ battlefield 
commission in the Infantry for valor. 
His decorations include the Purple 
Heart with two Oak Leaf clusters and 
the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf clus- 
ter. 

After his discharge from the Army 
in 1946, Mr. Pohlad resumed his af- 
filiation with Federal Discount in 


Iowa. He went to Minneapolis in 
1949, a few years after Mr. Stotes- 
bery had acquired an interest in the 
Marquette and other banks there. 

Mr. Pohlad succeeded to the presi- 
dency at Marquette after Mr. Stotes- 
bery’s death in July of 1955. 

Growth of Marquette National in 
the past 12 years has been phenome- 
nal, with total assets increasing from 
less than 20 to more than 60 million 
dollars. 

Some of this has been accomplish- 
ed in the new home the bank has oc- 





CARL R. POHLAD OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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cupied during the past year and a 
half. From a building that had only 
54 feet of frontage on one street, the 
bank moved to an eight story struc- 
ture on one of the busiest corners in 
downtown Minneapolis. The bank oc- 
cupies three of the eight floors in the 
new structure, which was reniodeled 
at a cost of $800,000 before the 
move. 

Adjoining the bank’s new quar- 
ters is a nine level ramp-type park- 
ing structure with room for 350 cars. 
Patrons can park their cars and step 
up to four walk-up windows facing 
the ramp and transact their business. 

While the bank was becoming a 
more substantial institution in the 
financial community, Mr. Pohlad was 
becoming more active in the city 
and state. Here is a partial list of his 
activities: director, executive coun- 
cil, Minnesota Bankers Association; 
state vice president, American Bank- 
ers Association; chairman, Pension 
Committee, Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation; director and past president, 
Minneapolis Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


On Governor’s Group 


Treasurer, Citizens League of Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County; mem- 
ber, Advisory Committee of the 
Downtown Council of Minneapolis; 
member, Investors Problem Commit- 
tee of the Better Business Bureau, 





Marco Polo 
Didn't Carry lt— 


BUT TODAY’S TRAVEL 
REQUIRES ADEQUATE 
INSURANCE 


Our Merit Automobile 
Policy with Cumulative 
Collision Coverage and 
a merit rated premium 
offers sound advan- 
tages. 


YOU WILL LIKE REPRESENTING 


Great Northern Insurance 
Company 


McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS 
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and member, Governor’s Committee 
of 100 for the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Pohlad and his wife, the for- 
mer Eloise O’Rourke, have three chil- 
dren: James O’Rourke Pohlad, 314; 
Robert Carl, 2, and William Michael, 
1. He manages to spend a lot of time 
with his growing children despite a 
work week that brings him to his 
bank Saturdays and occasionally even 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Pohlad takes pride in the fact 
that his is known as a “young man’s 
bank,” so far as personnel is con- 
cerned. “I like to train young men,” 
he says. 

The organization’s youth and vigor 
has been an important factor in the 
fact that during the past 10 years 
the Marquette has enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the fastest growing 
loop bank in Minneapolis. 


Set National 
Survey of 


Check Fraud 


A nationwide survey of check fraud 
is being undertaken this month by 
The Todd Company, Inc., of Ro- 
chester, New York, manufacturer of 
check protective equipment. 

Police officials in selected cities will 
be asked to provide information on 
such questions as: number of cases 
of check fraud, number of arrests of 
men, women and juveniles; percent- 
age of professional crooks as against 
amateurs and the percentage of mer- 
chants who co-operate with police. 

The survey will not only cover the 
anti-check fraud activities of police 
departments but also will attempt to 
obtain data on the business fields 
most often victimized by forgers and 
other check artists. 

This is the second such survey by 
the company. The first was in 1954. 
That one indicated that check fraud 
rapidly is becoming America’s Num- 
ber 1 crime. Check fraud losses are 
estimated at 400 to 500 million dol- 
lars per year. 

An analysis of survey results will 
be made available to interested banks 
and other business firms. 


‘Guard Net 
Income With 
Good Control 


Banks are enjoying a high level of 
gross income today because of an 
active demand for credit at increased 
rates. But their managements must 
assume responsibility for controlling 
increased operating costs to assure 
the highest possible net income, ac- 
cording to Kenneth K. Du Vall, presi- 
dent of the Merchandise National 
Bank, Chicago. 

He addressed a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers at the Bismarck Hotel. 


He emphasized that every bank— 
regardless of size—should carry for- 
ward a thoroughgoing program of 
forecasting, control, planning and re- 
search to keep costs at a minimum. 

The bank’s control officer, Mr. Du 
Vall said, should be given authority 
by top management to: 

@ Gather together all the facts rele- 
vant to the bank’s operations. 

@ Interpret these facts. 

@ Forecast future operations in the 
light of this interpretation. 

@ Institute controls aimed at making 
his forecasts become reality. 

@ Plan through research better stand- 
ards of efficiency. 

@ Follow through to see that his 
controls are working. 

In addition to forecasting, control, 
planning and research, the control 
officer should be concerned with ac- 
counting, reporting and taxes, Du 
Vall said. Auditing is not properly a 
part of the control officer’s responsi- 
bilities, since the auditor should be 
removed from record-keeping and 
should report directly to the board 
of directors without obligation to 
any intermediary. 

Although practical considerations 
make it impossible in smaller banks 
for the auditor to operate independ- 
ently of the accounting staff, the real 
safeguard lies in making sure that 
the auditor and comptroller are in- 
dependent of each other staff-wise, 
he said. 
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Salem, Oregon—E. George Ot- 
tum has become assistant cashier of 
The Commercial Bank of Salem, it 
was announced by Don B. Peterson, 
president. For the past three years 
Mr. Ottum was assistant cashier of 
the First State Bank of St. Maries, 
St. Maries, Idaho, and prior to that 
spent seven years as an officer of the 
First State Bank of Pierpont, South 
Dakota. He has a B.A. degree from 
Willamette University and also at- 
tended the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


Dallas, Texas—Election of two 
men to the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas has been an- 
nounced by Robert J. Smith, chair- 
man. 

Member banks in Group 2 elected 
John M. Griffith, president of the 
City National Bank of Taylor, Texas, 
as a Class A director. Re-elected a 
Class B director by member banks 
in Group 3 was John R. Alford of 
Henderson, Texas, industrialist and 
farmer. 

2 


Los Angeles, California—Three 
men were honored at the seventh an- 
nual Postal Service Award Program 
held in the clubrooms of the Union 
Bank & Trust Company. Special rec- 
ognition was given to William E. 
Backus, Arthur E. Bogusch and Rich- 
ard H. Stein, all 40-year veterans of 
the Los Angeles Post Office. 

Joseph C. Lipman, vice chairman 
of the board, served as host for the 
annual event. Los Angeles Postmaster 
Otto K. Olesen presented gold cer- 
tificates and engraved wallets to the 
three 40-year employes. The awards 
climaxed a three-hour program salut- 
ing the 8,300 Los Angeles area postal 
employes. 
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Kearns, Utah—A new bank be- 
gan operations in this Salt Lake 
County community on December 7. 
The Bank of 
Kearns, a state 
chartered institu- 
tion, is part of a 
new downtown 
shopping center. 
Quarters now oc- 
cupied will be re- 
placed by a new 
building, to be 
erected this year. 
Home-owned and home-operated, the 
bank has as its president Louis S. 
Leatham, former state bank commis- 
sioner. Roy W. Simmons is vice presi- 
dent and Coad C. Shaw, formerly 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, is cashier. 


MR. LEATHAM 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Divided sessions for smaller and 
larger banks will be a feature of the 
1957 Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion Bank Operations Clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, January 30 and 31. 

The session for banks with assets 
of less than 10 million dollars will 
have a speaker and panel discussion. 
The larger bank session will feature 
three speakers on separate topics. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Now occu- 
pying modernized and enlarged quar- 
ters is the North St. Louis Trust Com- 
pany, North Grand and West Floris- 
sant. All departments were enlarged 
to take care of present and future 
needs; drive-up and walk-up facili- 
ties have been added, it was an- 
nounced by Walter H. Hill, president. 

A new addition of contemporary 
design houses the Commercial De- 





partment. The remodeled original 
quarters contain the Savings, Loan 
and Collection Departments, The 
bank was founded in 1909. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—John 
E. Corette, Butte, Montana, and H. 
N. Thomson, Presho, South Dakota, 
have been re-elected directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, it was announced by Leslie N. 
Perrin, chairman. Their three year 
terms began January 1. 

Mr. Thomson, vice president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank in 
Presho, is starting his third term as 
a Class A (banker) director. As a 
Class B director, Mr. Corette repre- 
sents commerce, industry and agri- 
culture. He is president and general 
manager of the Montana Power Com- 


pany. 








ANDERSON BORTHWICK (left), 


president of the First National Trust 
ant gs ee 


the “Mr. San Diego 
from Richard E. Patton, 
president of an = of city 
business leaders. Mr. Borthwick was 
cited for his outstanding and continu- 
ing contributions to the progress and 
development of San Diego. 
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Chicago, Illinois—The Madison 
Bank and Trust Company in the 
Daily News building celebrated its 
first anniversary December 1. The 
bank has 61% million dollars in de- 
posits and total resources of more 
than 714 million dollars, it was an- 
nounced by E. A. Mattison, presi- 
dent. 


Fullerton, Nebraska—Majority 
stock of the Fullerton National Bank 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Draper to C. H. Hosler and his 
daughter, Miss Levetta Hosler. 

Mr. Hosler, a native of Kansas, 
was in banking in Oklahoma and 
California following service in World 
War I. Since 1933 he has been an 
examiner for the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. All persons in- 
volved in the transaction were rep- 
resented by the Charles E. Walters 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska. 


Long Beach, California—Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank has cele- 
brated its 49th anniversary. G. A. 
Walker, who has served as president 
since 1937, announced that total as- 
sets exceed 105.7 million dollars. In 
addition to Mr. Walker, other mem- 
bers of the board of directors are C. 
Z. Walker, E. B. Miller, D. B. Wil- 
liams, E. F. Hahn Jr., D. M. Mac- 
David and J. B. Ivey. 


Waverly, lowa— Walter G. 
Voecks, president of the Lutheran 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of the State Bank of Waverly, it 
was announced by Carl E. Hage- 
mann, president. Mr. Voecks has been 
with Lutheran Mutual for 26 years. 


Long Prairie, Minnesota—Cele- 
brating his 50th year in banking is 
H. W. Schroeder, president of The 
Bank of Long Prairie. He is a native 





of Todd County, in which his bank 
is located. He began his banking ca- 
reer as a bookkeeper in the old Peo- 
ples National Bank of Long Prairie. 


St. Michael, Minnesota—The Se- 
curity State Bank here, which has 
shown a steady growth during its 13 
years of existence, is putting up a 
new building. The new structure, of 
brick and Tennessee marble, will 
have three times the floor space of 
the present quarters, according to 
Roy E. Simms, vice president and 
cashier. The new $40,000 building, 
across the street from the old bank, 
should be completed next month, Mr. 
Simms said. 


Chicago, Illinois — Appointment 
of H. C. Fordtran to the management 
staff of the National Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago has been announced by 
O. Paul Decker, president. 








MINNESOTA BANKERS who are members of the state’s 
special Committee of 25 discussed state legislative problems 
at a full day’s meeting in Minneapolis December 6. Here’s 
a photo of the group. Seated clockwise around the table, 
starting in the left foreground, are R. E. Simms, St. 
Michael; John Chisholm, Rochester; Stan Ronning, Browns 
Valley; Cyril Kraemer, Altura; Gladden Redding, Windom ; 
John Carlander, Faribault; A. W. Hoese, Glencoe; H. M. 
Heneman, Warroad; Bill Kirchner and Ben DuBois, both 
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of the Independent Bankers Association staff, Sauk Centre; 
D. Fay Case, Cannon Falls, committee chairman and state 
IBA director; Howard W. Reiter, Canby; Allan R. Burrell, 
St. Louis Park; Joseph Cavitzel, St. Paul; F. A. Buscher, 
Mankato; Frank Powers, Mora; K. O. Sattre, Blue Earth; 
S. J. Kryzsko, Winona; Paul A. Essen, Two Harbors; Nick 
Welle, Bemidji; E. A. Walter, Glenwood; Otto Preus, Min- 
neapolis. Present but not shown is A. S. Lund of Albert Lea. 
Three members were absent. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—Seven pro- 
motions and a retirement at the First 
National Bank in St. Louis were an- 
nounced, 

Retiring after 48 years in banking, 
including 20 years in the correspon- 
dent bank field, is Frank Fuchs, a 
vice president. His career in banking 
began in 1908 with the old Third Na- 
tional here. 

Advanced to assistant vice presi- 
dent were these men: Kenneth H. 
Brune, Jefferson L. Miller, Oren F. 
Miller Jr., Walter Moser, Joseph Or- 
lando and Eugene R. Wilhelm. Louis 
A. Ruebling was named assistant 
cashier. 

o 


Chicago, Illinois—Election of 
Allen P. Stults as executive vice presi- 
dent of the American National Bank 
and Trust Company was announced 
by Lawrence F. Stern, chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Stults, 
who has served as a vice president 
since 1949 and as chairman of the 
loan committee for the past two years, 
has spent almost his entire business 
life at American National, starting 
December 4, 1933, in the bank’s mail 
room. 

& 


Breaux Bridge, Louisiana— 
Directors of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank appointed Martin Begnaud a di- 
rector at the December meeting. Born 
and reared in Breaux Bridge, Mr. 
Begnaud has been employed at the 
bank for 10 years. He is cashier and 
secretary to the board of directors. 

Thomas J. Periou was appointed 
assistant cashier. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Two ex- 
ecutive changes in the home office 
have been announced by the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
Arne Brogger and Walker Groetzin- 
ger, both department managers. have 
been named executive assistants. 
They will continue in their present 
positions. 

. 


Traer, Iowa—The bank in which 
residents of this community invested 
to insure its continued operation 
here has moved into new quarters. 
The First National Bank in Traer 
has moved from its original 80-year- 
old home into remodeled quarters 
which formerly were occupied by the 
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BEFORE AND AFTER in bank 


old Traer State Bank. 

The community participation in 
the bank followed the death of K. P. 
Moore, former president and cashier 
and son of the bank’s founder. Mr. 
Moore’s will specified that his shares 
either were to be sold locally or ‘the 
bank liquidated. A specially-organ- 
ized committee sold the stock locally 
and thus insured the continued op- 
eration of the bank. 

The bank’s managing officer is I. 





quarters. Above, the old style lobby of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the First National Bank in Traer, Iowa. Below, a photo 
of the bank’s new lobby, located in a building formerly occupied by the Traer 
State Bank, which closed in 1932, (See accompanying story. ) 





R. Branson, who has been with the 
bank for 33 years and was assistant 
cashier at the time of Mr. Moore’s 
death. 


BOUGHT 
and SOLD 


BANK 
ANKS 22533) 


A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO invVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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COMFORTABLY ENSCONCED on a Northwest Airline plane is Miss Elaine 
Striemer (center), who last Spring won a two-week trip to Bermuda at the New 
Orleans convention of the Independent Bankers Association. The American Ex- 
ress Company donated the prize, a two-week trip for two plus $250 in American 
Reopen travelers checks. With Miss Striemer is Miss Elaine Jernberg of Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. The stewardess is Mary Lou Haas. Miss Striemer’s father, F. W. 
Striemer, is president of the Farmers & Merchants Bank in Alpha, Minnesota. 


San Diego, California—Paul C. 
Kelley, vice president and a director 
& of the Security 
Trust & Savings 
Bank, was _ hon- 
ored guest at the 
bank’s Christmas 
party. Mr. Kelley 
completed 50 
years of service 
with the bank last 
October 1. He 
MR. KELLEY was named a vice 
president in 1927 and a director in 
1945. A native of San Diego, Mr. 
Kelley started with the bank as a 
messenger. 

At the party, A. J. Sutherland, 
president, narrated “The Paul Kelley 
Story,” illustrated with slides. At the 
end of the narration, Mr. Sutherland 
presented to Mr. Kelley, on behalf of 









$2 veaes OF CONFIDENTIAL OIGMIFIED SERVICE 


Fhe Old Reliable — 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 


1333 MAST NATIONAL BANK BUNLDING OMAHA NEBC. 
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his associates, the keys in a 1957 
Lincoln Capri and announced his new 
title as senior vice president of the 
bank. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Ken- 
neth H. Dally has been elected an as- 
sistant vice president and trust officer 
of the Marquette National Bank, it 
was announced by Carl R. Pohlad, 
president. Formerly a practicing at- 
torney, Mr. Dally has been with Mar- 
quette since March, 1954. 


Ketchum, Oklahoma—Members 
of the high school football squad 
were guests of the First State Bank 
at the Oklahoma University-Okla- 
homa A & M game in Stillwater De- 
cember 1. Melvin L. Morgan, bank 
president, and his wife accompanied 
the team. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
H. Chase Stone, president of the First 
National Bank, has announced com- 
pletion of a new building. The new 





structure has 65,000 square feet, of 
which 35,000 is devoted to banking 
operations. 

Among special features are: treat- 
ment of exterior aluminum so lustre 
increases with time; polished sunset 
granite forms enclosing the first 
floor; glass treated to reduce solar 
heat and glare, complete air and 
sound conditioning. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Directors of 
the State Bank & Trust Company of 
Wellston have elected Leon Neuman 
vice president and auditor. Mr. Neu- 
man has been with the bank since 
1948; before that he was on the ex- 
amining staff of the comptroller of 
the currency. He was assistant vice 
president and auditor of the Well- 
ston bank before his promotion. 


San Francisco, California— 
Willis R. Bryant, vice president in 
the Real Estate Department of the 
American Trust Company, is the 
author of a book, “Mortgage Lend- 
ing: Fundamentals and Practices,” 
published recently by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


Kansas City, Missouri—James 
M. Kemper, board chairman of the 
Commerce Trust Company, an- 
nounced the election of two new di- 
rectors. They are Edward T. McNally, 
president and chairman of the Mc- 
Nally Pittsburg Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Pittsburg, Kansas, and Rob- 
ert A. Long Ellis, Kansas City, a vice 
president and director of the Inter- 
national Paper Company. 


Alexandria, Louisiana—Robert 
C. Drouet has been appointed assist- 
ant cashier of the Rapides Bank & 
Trust Company, it was announced by 
Robert H. Bolton, president. 


Danbury, Connecticut—Howard 
A. Noble has been elected a director 
of Mosler Research Products, Inc., it 
was announced by Martin S. Cole- 
man, president. Mr. Noble joined the 
parent organization—the Mosler Safe 
Company—in February, 1945, as 
general sales manager. 
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THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS Association of Southern California has elected 
these officers. From left: J. R. Pattillo Jr., vice president and trust officer of the 
Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust Company, association vice president; A. A. 
Milligan, president of the Bank of A. Levy, Inc., Oxnard, association president; 
Kenneth G. Walker, vice president of the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Long 
Beach and outgoing IBA president, and Robert W. McGovney, president of the 
Compton National Bank, Compton, and association secretary-treasurer. 


Los Angeles, California—More 
than 150 community bankers at- 
tended the meeting at the Biltmore 
Hotel at which the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of Southern Califor- 
nia elected officers. 

In addition to the officers, these 
directors were elected: Nelson S. 
Chase, assistant vice president, San 
Diego Trust & Savings Bank; Austin 
W. Ehrnman, executive vice presi- 
dent, the First National Bank of On- 
tario; H. P. Goodrich, cashier, The 
First National Bank of La Verne; E. 
Kenneth Hadden, president, The Bank 
of Los Angeles at Westwood, and 
Hoyt Mitchell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Whittier. 

Principal speaker at the dinner- 
meeting was Dr. Frank L. Kidner, 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 


Lukken, IBA 


Pioneer, Dies 


Funeral services for Martin Luk- 
ken, one of the founders of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, were 
held December 19 in Alexandria. 
Minnesota. He was 83. 

At the time of his retirement five 
years ago, Mr. Lukken was chair- 
man of the board of the Alexandria 
State Bank. He came to the bank in 
1928 as cashier, served as president 
from 1938 to 1946, when he became 
board chairman. 

Mr. Lukken was in Elbow Lake, 
Minnesota, before going to Alexan- 
dria. He moved to Minnesota from 
Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 

He is survived by his wife, Anna. 


‘Biggest’ Building Boom Is Forecast 


A spectacular boom in U. S. build- 
ing construction over the next 10 
years has been forecast by the maga- 
zine, Architecural Forum. 

By 1966, the magazine predicts, 
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new construction will be running at 
the rate of 64 billion dollars a year, 
a massive 45 per cent above this 
year’s record volume of 44 billion 
dollars. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BEAUTY SALON, No. W. La. High class, & well- 
copter ~ a By sie0A” ee , 





BUS coereny, San Diego, Calif. area. Compl. 
charter service. 11 Buses. Xint. reputation. Netted 
$30.00 in 10 months. Priced low. Dept. 23627 





ELECTRONIC MFG., Los Angeles, Calif. Mfrs 
qual. solenoids for ‘eli -estabh trade. Ideal loc. Gd. 
profits. Priced right! Dept. 23703 





WALL pacomess ON MFGR.., Los Angeles, 
Calif. A- ;, .-- molds. Big future! 
Investigate at Et, 





FOUNDATION CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, EAST 
COAST. Owns all equip, 
coffer dams, pos. bri “J - No pe Estate. All 
assets, includ name, 

loc. Dept. 





GENERAL STORE E. Cen. Conn. Exint. rep. since 
1800. Just modernized. All equip. incl. High profits! 
Priced low. Dept. 42284 





WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS. No. W. Indiana. 
bs ag loc. i — eg y yy wa Ri mng a & 4 sto 
ig. comple eq ion personnel, 
676 x 193, seal fan Weil established, modern opera- 
tion. Sevaliesie uae Profitable. Dept. 62004 





GENERAL STORE, 
compl. equip. 
Priced low. Dept. 


Wis. Good rural loc. Modern an 
Good, profits Chance Toe apanuen. 





JEWELRY STORE AND CARD STORE, N. E. OHIO. 
WELL established business in ideal location. Good 
profits. All equip. Priced right. Dept. 62052 





TILE CONTRACTOR ae, Tl. Lrg. bus. with 
many accounts. Good | jn peert o Chicago. All 
equip. incl. Priced to sell! Dept. 6 





CHAS. FORD & ASSOC, INC. 


| 6425 Hilywd BI, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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63rd Anniversary in Banking 
Nears for John Bohmer 


The dean of bankers in Minnesota 
—and probably the United States— 
will celebrate his 63rd anniversary in 
banking next month. 

He is John Bohmer of Brooten, 
Minnesota. He founded the Bank of 
Brooten in that agricultural commu- 
nity of 670 on February 23, 1894. 
The full name of the bank now is the 
State Bank of Brooten. 

A few days before his 63rd anni- 
versary in banking he will celebrate 
his 88th birthday. Mr. Bohmer was 
born February 18, 1869, in New 
Munich, Minnesota. 

An erect figure of a man who is a 
familiar and loved figure in his home 
community, Mr. Bohmer functions as 
chairman of the board at his bank, 
having relinquished the presidency to 
his grandson, John Owen Bohmer. 
The older Mr. Bohmer drops into the 
bank every day to talk to the staff and 
meet old friends among the custom- 
ers. 

Though Brooten is a small com- 
munity, it one time attracted shoppers 
from far beyond its natural trading 
area. That was in 1898 and it was 
Mr. Bohmer’s activity in the flour 
business that brought in all the shop- 
pers. 

The operator of the flour mill in 
the community owned a mill in an- 
other town. When he refused to con- 
tinue milling in Brooten, operating 
the mill only as an exchange, Mr. 
Bohmer went into the flour business, 
selling the product for $1.60 per hun- 
dred, the lowest price in the state. 
The miller went to court in an effort 
to end this venture of Mr. Bohmer’s 
but failed. The publicity made the 
Bohmer flour business better than 
ever. 

Mr. Bohmer had the first automo- 
bile in Brooten, a 1902 Knox with 
chain drive and a tiller for steering. 

The State Bank of Brooten today 





MR. BOHMER 


uses only the standard protective de- 
vices but at one time had an extra 
measure of protection. During a wave 
of bank holdups in the 1930s, Mr. 
Bohmer installed a bench along one 
of the bank’s outside walls. The pres- 
ence of those seated on the benches 
would be a deterrent to holdup men, 
he reasoned. 
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“Hold it a minute, boss, your loan 
came through.” 
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R. E. Gormley 
Hits Freeman 


S&L Stand 


An answer to the booklet, “Sav- 
ings and Loan Competition,” has 
been sent to Georgia bankers by R. E. 
Gormley, vice president of the Geor- 
gia Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Atlanta, and second vice president of 
the Independent Bankers Association. 

The booklet, written by Gaylord 
Freeman, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, was dis- 
tributed by the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. Gormley’s answer was 
in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Gormley challenged Mr. Free- 
man’s position on reserve accounts 
of savings and loans. The right to 
transfer earnings, tax free, to a re- 
serve account until the reserve equals 
12 per cent of outstanding savings 
shares, is the chief tax advantage as- 
sociations enjoy over banks. 

Mr. Gormley termed “impractical, 
inconsistent and unrealistic” Mr. 
Freeman’s suggestion that banks seek 
an increase in their own reserves, 
rather than a decrease in the asso- 
ciation reserve advantage. Asked Mr. 
Gormley: “Wouldn’t we be. asking 
for the same tax favored position we 
now decry?” 

Continued Mr. Gormley: 


Insurance Plans 


“Mr. Freeman says we should not 
concentrate on pointing out differ- 
ence in application of insurance of- 
fered by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

“And why not? If the public (and 
to a large extent our own customers) 
have been misled, or have in any 
manner gained a wrong impression 
of the terms of insurance and the 
pay-off provisions of each, I feel we 
have the obligation to inform them. 

“Finally, I can only see in Mr. 
Freeman’s articles and the many 
speeches he has made on this subject, 
the effect of a decoy. I can see no 
reason why the bankers of this coun- 
try cannot meet this issue in a forth- 
right manner. I say this with full ap- 
preciation of the position of the 
American Bankers Association.” 
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There are advantages that accrue 
to the country banker. One is that 
he has more time to think than his 
big city counterpart. When he be- 
gins thinking about the current 
economic facts of life, it’s possible 
the country banker doesn’t have 
all the information necessary to 
understand the “broad picture,” 
but here’s how it looks from where 
I sit: 

Our money managers, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, have decided 
to permit banks to pay a higher 
rate of interest. Is this a good thing 
for the country as a whole? From 
press reports, I understand that 
some of the big banks on the east- 
ern seaboard were anxious for this 
rate increase, but I doubt that the 
action met with the approval of 
the majority of country bankers. 


A large metropolitan bank has 
a big percentage of its deposits 
in commercial accounts. In country 
banks quite often the commercial 
accounts are less than the money 
deposited in savings and time cer- 
tificates; therefore to increase the 
rate of interest that is being paid 
is to load an additional burden 
upon country banking. 


Preblems of Farmers 


One is influenced by the environ- 
ment in which he lives. Banking 
in an agricultural community, | 
know the difficulties that beset the 
farmer. He is finding it burden- 
some to meet the present interest 
charges. 

If a country bank must pay more 
interest, it must collect more in- 


terest if it is to maintain a reason- 
able profit. It doesn’t seem right 
to charge the farmers more interest 
in these times and it doesn’t seem 
right to charge the businessmen 
of small communities a higher rate 
of interest as they are definitely 
affected by the agriculture depres- 
sion. 

When a banker looks at the de- 
preciation in his government bond 
account, he feels it necessary to 
accumulate reserves; therefore, I 
am afraid that if he ups his interest 
to his depositors, he must up his 
interest rate to borrowers. 

It can be said that this action of 
the Federal Reserve Board is only 
permissive; that it permits a bank 
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to raise the rate of interest that it 
pays to depositors, but that each 
bank may make its own choice; 
stay where it is if it wishes. 

Banks in close competition for 
deposits with savings and loan as- 
sociations will feel that this per- 
missive rate should be used for 
competitive purposes. The savings 
and loan associations have charter 
benefits that makes possible their 
paying a higher rate than a bank 
can logically pay. 


Competition between banks also 
comes into the picture. If a bank 
here and there raises, the interest 
it pays on deposits, other banks 
in close proximity will find it 
necessary to raise their rates to 
hold their deposits. Some bankers 
figure an increase in the rates on 
deposits is inevitable and have in- 
creased their rate as of January 1. 


Credit to FRB 


We must give the Federal Re- 
serve Board credit for trying to 
hold inflation in check. Does in- 
creasing the interest rate to de- 
positors constitute inflation or de- 
flation? I would think it was in- 
flation and it wouldn’t be deflation 
unless it slows down borrowing. 
High rates in years past didn’t 
seem to do the trick. 

The federal government, a very 
heavy borrower, through our tight 
money policy is paying a great 
deal more than ever before in serv- 
icing the debt. Isn’t that inflation- 
ary? 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System are at- 
tempting to use the tools at their 
command to hold down inflation 
and they should be given credit for 
a good try, but there is consider- 
able question if its authority runs 
far enough to hold in check the 
marked tendency to continually 
cheapen the dollar. 

There are many financial or- 
ganizations outside of the control 
of the Fed: Also there are other 
inflationary factors beyond its 
reach. In this age of super corpora- 
tions, prices can be set without 
disturbance from competition. La- 
bor unions can at times raise the 
wage scale faster than increased 
productivity per man hour; both 
of these are inflationary factors. 


As one who can look back over 
a long period of years, who has 
seen banks pay higher rates than 
they should, the present increase 
in the permissive rate is a bit 
alarming. Sometimes I wonder if 
our money managers haven't a 
wildcat by the tail and are being 
wagged by the cat. 
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Help for Independents 
In Funston Tax Idea 


Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has proposed a tax program which includes a 
feature of special interest to independent bankers. 

The part of his program that would be of specific 
help to independent banking provides that capital gains 
on the sale of stock be deferred when an individual fully 
reinvests the proceeds in another single stock investment 
within 30 days. 

This provision would enable individuals to compete 
with holding companies on fairly even terms in purchas- 
ing banks. 

Presently, it is possible for a holding company to 
exchange stock with stockholders of a purchased bank 
on a tax-free basis. There are many cases where an in- 
dividual has offered a higher price per share than a 
holding company to selling stockholders, only to lose 
out because of the advantage the sellers got from the 
tax free exchange with the holding company. 

If a seller could accept an individual’s cash offer for 
bank stock, then reinvest the money without having to 
pay the capital gains penalty, he would be much more 
likely to deal with an individual. That means that fewer 
banks would “go chain” because of the present inequit- 
able tax situation. 

There is much precedent for tax deferred treatment of 
capital gains that are fully reinvested, Mr. Funston said. 
He pointed out: 

“The concept has existed in the tax law since 1921 and 
has been broadened over the years. Since 1921 it has 
been possible to exchange like property such as com- 
mercial buildings, farms and other real estate, without 
incurring a capital gains tax on the transaction. 

“In 1951 this concept was expanded to include the 
sale of personal residences. In 1954 certain exchanges 
of insurance policies were given tax-free treatment. In 
addition, the tax-free exchange of stocks in various intra- 
corporate transactions has been allowed for many years. 

“Thus what I have outlined for equity securities is 
simply another procedure which has a basis in law. But 
it is one that can help meet the immediate needs of 
equity-minded corporations and investment minded peo- 
ple.” 

A proposal such as this is one likely to win the votes 
of congressmen, because it would be of great benefit to 
many people. And among those who would be benefited 
are those of us who are striving to maintain America’s 
valuable system of unit banking. 
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Strong Backing for 
Drive-in Windows 


J. H. Peebles, president of the Bank of Commerce in 
Greenwood, Mississippi, has taken sharp issue with an 
editorial about drive-in windows which ran in our De- 
cember issue. We recommend his letter as good and in- 
formative reading. It appears on Page 2, in our “Forum” 
department. 

The December editorial quoted a banker, who is cher- 
ishing his anonymity more fiercely than ever since we 
read him Mr. Peebles’ letter, to the effect that an inside 
man is more economic than a drive-in teller. Reason 
given: an inside man needs less space and equipment. 

From our conversations with bankers, we know that 
most agree with Mr. Peebles, who advises “install your 
drive-in as quickly as you can” after examining all fac- 
tors involved. 


It’s Still Smart 
To Be Thrifty 


All over the nation, banks are stepping up efforts to 
encourage individuals to save money. A number of banks 
have sponsored or are in the midst of special promotions 
to build up their savings accounts. 

The president of one bank which staged a successful 
drive to increase personal savings said his bank put on an 
extensive promotion for more savers because “we found 
ourselves in the position where we had more borrowers 
than surplus funds.” There, basically, is the reason why 
all banks are becoming increasingly concerned about 
savings accounts. 

The idea that “it’s smart to be thrifty” has been almost 
submerged in the past several years by a flood of adver- 
tising for easy credit. It encourages us, however, to note 
that there is one widespread program for young people 
that should be effective in educating them to the value 
of thrift. 

We refer to school savings bank accounts. During the 
past year, more than 4,350,000 children in about 12,000 
schools had an aggregate of 156.6 million dollars in these 
accounts, 

If the school savings program continues to expand, the 
next generation should have regained some of the respect 
for thrift that has been lost by many of today’s adults. 
The result should be that the next generation will use its 
credit more wisely than their parents. 
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The Corn Belt 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


At the strong heart of this abundantly produc- 


The Corn Belt is the granary of America and the 
world. Beneath its wide skies spacious prairies 
roll to boundless horizons. Its streams, lakes and 
forests are natural havens, luring both the angler 
and the hunter. Here towns and cities draw their 
vitality from the generous earth...the swing of 
the seasons governs the work and play of the 
people. In this fruitful land men live harmoni- 
ously with nature...conserve its bounty through 
careful cultivation...know a proud and seule: 
ing reward for their labor with each harvest. 








tive area lies the close-knit relationship between 
families, homes, industries and financial institu- 
tions, working with a common purpose. Here, 
as in all America, both instalment credit institu- 
tions and their customers benefit from Old 
Republic’s complete line of credit life, accident 
and sickness insurance. A phone call, wire or 
letter will bring the man from Old Republic with 
details. Address Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago /, Ill. 





THESE NATIONAL TEN-TAPE proof and control machines 


handle 65,000 items in a single day. 


“Our Valional System 
repays its cost every 3 years... 


through savings in operating expenses!” 


—The First National Bank of Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas 


“Our bank has been using Nationals 
for over 19 years,’ writes L. Paul 
Tullos, President of The First National 
Bank of Beaumont, ‘‘and they have 
always exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. Our National System 
repays its cost every three years 
through its large savings in operating 
expenses! 

“Specifically, our Bookkeeping De- 
partment services over 18,000 active 
accounts with 10 Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines using ‘pin-point’ proof. We 
also find our Nationals invaluable in 
posting our general ledger, Savings 
and Christmas Club accounts, and 


installment loan accounts. A ‘Class 
32’ does an excellent job for our Trust 
Department and handles our payroll 
accounting, too. 

“In every case we have found our 
National System superior to other 
methods. Operator training is sim- 
pler, our records are more accurate 
and up-to-date, and over-all efficiency 
is at an all-time high. We’re more 
than pleased with our investment in 
Nationals and do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend them as a sound investment 
for any bank.” 

Your bank, too, can enjoy the many 
time- and money-saving advantages 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE BANK relics on its Nationalsfor L.PauL TULLOS, President of The First 
fast, efficient operation in all departments. 


National Bank of Beaumont. 


of a modern National System. Na- 
tionals soon pay for themselves, then 
continue returning savings as extra 
annual profit. For full details, consult 
your nearby National representative 
—a trained systems analyst. His num- 
ber is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 
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